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Bishop  Crowther 


IT  was  a  beautiful  day  in  the  summer  of  1882,  and  the  little 
city  of  Bath  was  looking  as  only  an  English  town  can 
look  in  August,  green  and  fresh  as  in  spring.  My  friend  and 
I  had  been  walking  and  gazing  all  the  morning,  till,  weary  and 
warm,  we  stopped  in  front  of  the  abbey,  to  examine  the  odd 
facade,  and  wonder,  as  we  had  wondered  many  times  before, 
what  its  strange  ornamentations  might  mean. 

The  west  door  of  the  abbey  stood  open,  and  the  sound 
of  music  and  voices  came  very  invitingly  out  to  us.  Morning 
Prayer  was  sung  there  daily,  we  knew,  and  nothing  is  more 
restful  both  to  body  and  mind  than  those  quiet  services.  So 
we  slipped  in  softly,  thinking  to  stay  but  a  few  moments,  as 
the  services  were  nearly  over,  and  then  walk  about  the  quaint 
old  Church,  to  examine  it  more  closely  than  we  had  hitherto 
done. 

At  the  door,  however,  the  verger,  who,  on  week  days 
combines  the  office  of  sexton  and  usher,  informed  us  that 
there  was  to  be  a  sermon  that  morning  by  the  “  Black  Bishop.” 

Who  he  was  we  knew  not,  but  as  a  Bishop  we  were  bound 
to  respect  him  ;  so  we  stayed,  and  listened  to  a  sermon  upon 
the  Missions  in  Western  Africa,  preached  by  a  man  who  was; 
had  we  but  known  it,  the  very  man  in  all  the  world  who  had 
the  best  right  to  preach  upon  that  subject. 

If  I  had  been  acquainted  with  his  history  at  that  time,  as 
I  am  now,  I  should  have  been  strongly  tempted  to  go  to  him 
in  the  vestry  and  seek  the  honor  of  placing  my  hand  in  his. 

His  name  was  Samuel  Adjai  Crowther,  and  he  was  the 
“  Bishop  of  the  Niger” — the  first  African  Bishop  in  the  English 
Church. 
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I  am  glad,  now  that  I  know  of  his  life,  that  I  saw  him 
then,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  heard  him  plead  the  cause 
of  his  own  people. 

His  skin  was  black — very  black,  and  his  snowy  hair  gave 
him  a  look  of  great  age  ;  in  fact,  he  was  about  seventy-two 
years  old  at  that  time,  but  his  voice  was  rich  and  mellow,  and 
his  appeal  for  his  black  brothers  and  sisters  was  very  earnest. 

And  now,  to  tell  you  of  his  life,  I  must  take  you  back  a 
long  time,  to  the  days,  probably,  when  your  grandfather  was 
a  little  boy.  And  you  must  come  with  me  to  a  land  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  own  dear  country,  where  the  skies  are  as  blue, 
to  be  sure,  and  the  grass  as  green,  but  where  the  heat  is  so 
intense  that  you  could  scarcely  endure  it,  and  where  the  native 
fever  takes  the  life  of  almost  every  foreigner!  where  the  faces 
are  black,  but  the  lives  are  blacker  ;  where  the  birds  are  gay 
in  plumage  and  song,  but  the  people  are  repulsive  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  no  hymn  of  praise  to  God  comes  from  the  lips  of 
man  ;  where  lovely  foliage  and  flowers  make  beautiful  the 
home  of  the  wild  beast,  but  where  the  homes  of  man  are 
represented  by  a  little  rude  hut,  or  a  wigwam  of  bamboo  and 
leaves.  Yes,  you  must  come  with  me  to  Africa,  “the  Dark 
Continent,”  and  if  you  will  get  your  map,  I  can  tell  you  just 
how  to  look  for  the  place  where  the  Bishop  was  born. 

On  the  west  coast,  about  four  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
equator,  the  coast  line,  you  will  notice,  runs  almost  east  and 
west,  “the  Slave  Coast,”  it  is  called.  At  the  extreme  east  end 
of  that  coast  the  river  Niger  empties  into  the  ocean  ;  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Niger,  from  the  coast  north-east,  is  a 
country  called  Yor-u-ba.  Here,  in  the  town  of  Oshugun,  Sam¬ 
uel  Adjai  Crowther  was  born,  and  here  my  story  begins.  The 
first  part  of  it  is  very  sad,  but  the  blessedness  of  his  later  life 
quite  made  up  for  the  trials  of  his  youth. 

The  great  misery  of  this  country  is  the  slave  trade.  You  who 
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have  comfortable  homes  of  your  own,  and  live  in  safety  from 
year  to  year,  secure  from  the  possibility  of  being  sepaarted 
from  all  you  love,  cannot  imagine  the  horrible  dread  the  poor 
creatures  there  must  have  of  being  torn  from  their  homes, 
and  from  every  family  tie.  Cruel  men,  some  Portugese,  some 
Africans  themselves  by  birth,  make  their  living  by  going  about 
from  village  to  village,  attacking  the  people,  where  they  think 
there  is  a  chance  of  success,  and  carrying  off  all  who  are  strong 
enough  to  work,  to  sell  them  for  slaves.  Or,  after  any  of  the 
interminable  wars  between  native  tribes,  the  slave-dealer  is 
sure  to  appear,  ready  to  buy  up  the  prisoners  of  war  from  the 
victorious  tribe. 

One  morning,  in  the  spring  of  1821,  this  town  of  Oshugun 
was  attacked  and  destroyed,  and,  as  usual,  the  men  women 
and  children  who  survived  the  massacre  were  chained  together 
and  sold  into  slavery.  Among  these,  187  in  number,  was  a 
woman  with  her  little  boy,  about  eleven  years  of  age,  named 
Adjai. 

Adjai  and  his  mother  were  tied  together  by  a  rope  around 
their  waists,  and  walked  in  a  long,  sad  procession  of  women 
and  children.  The  men  were  secured  in  a  dreadful  way.  A 
heavy  stick  of  wood  was  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  fork  at  both 
ends.  One  man’s  neck  was  put  into  one  of  the  forks,  and  a 
strong  stick  run  through  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  fork,  and 
then  the  other  fork  was  put  around  another  man’s  neck  and 
secured  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  two  poor  captives  must 
follow  each  other.  The  weight  of  the  wood  irritated  the 
flesh,  and  made  it  very  hard  for  them  to  walk,  but  they  could 
not  escape  from  their  captors,  who  walked  by  the  side  of  the 
procession,  lashing  with  whips  any  who  tried  to  escape  or  who 
were  too  weary  to  walk  as  fast  as  the  rest. 

In  all  the  sadness  of  this  weary  march,  Adjai  and  his 
mother  had  a  little  comfort,  for  they  were  together.  And 
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they  loved  each  other  so  dearly  that  this  made  them  almost 
happy,  and  they  could  talk  a  little  sometimes,  and  cheer  each 
other  with  the  hope  that  they  might  be  sold  together. 

Sometimes  the  procession  wound  its  way  through  forests 
of  gigantic  trees,  whose  bare  trunks  rose  one  or  two  hundred 
feet  before  they  branched,  and  then  threw  out  dense  heads  of 
foliage,  through  which  the  sun’s  rays  could  never  penetrate. 
The  path  was  very  dark  and  damp,  and  hardly  a  bird  or  a 
flower  was  to  be  seen,  for  nothing  could  live  away  from  the 
sun  in  that  damp,  hot  shade. 

They  were  glad  enough  when  they  came  out  into  the  sun¬ 
shine,  for  they  did  not  feel  the  heat  as  we  should  have  done. 
The  Negro  is,  more  than  any  other  race,  fitted  to  bear  great 
heat,  and  in  this  case  you  may  be  sure  that  the  heat  was  the 
least  of  their  troubles,  for  they  knew  they  were  to  be  sold, 
and  taken  they  knew  not  where. 

Adjai  and  his  mother  thought  often  and  talked  of  the 
poor  home  they  were  never  to  see  again,  of  the  little  cocoanut- 
leaf  hut,  before  whose  door  he  had  often  chased  the  birds  and 
the  butterflies ;  and  of  the  river  which  flowed  by  the  village, 
and  in  whose  warm  waters  he  had  been  wont  to  swim  and 
play.  And  our  hearts  go  out  to  him,  as  we  think  of  him, 
crying  often  as  he  walked  on  and  on  during  the  terrible  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  coast. 

At  last  they  came  in  sight  of  the  sea,  the  wonderful,  wide, 
sparkling  sea.  That  was  something  the  boy  had  never  seen 
before  ;  and  oh,  how  he  would  have  danced  for  joy,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  rope  that  tied  him  fast,  and  reminded  him  of 
slavery!  He  saw  another  new  thing,  too,  which  made  his 
young  eyes  open  wide  in  surprise.  For  there  in  the  bay  lay  a 
great  ship,  rocking  upon  its  waters,  and  he  wondered  what  it 
was,  and  why  it  was  there.  Poor  lad,  he  knew  not  then  that 
the  ship  was  to  be  his  prison  ! 
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By  and  by  they  came  into  a  village  of  straggling  wooden 
houses,  and  were  marched  into  a  yard  where  the  slaves  were  to 
be  sold — “the  slave  market.”  Here  they  were  loosened  from 
each  other,  so  that  they  might  better  be  bought  and  sold. 
And  now  the  moment  of  greatest  pain  came  to  Adjai.  He 
saw  his  mother,  his  dear,  loving  mother,  sold  and  led  away — 
he  knew  not  where,  but  weeping  as  she  went ;  and  looking 
around,  with  all  her  heart  in  her  eyes,  to  take  the  last  glimpse 
of  her  boy,  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  him  in  wild  despair, 
as  she  was  rudely  dragged  away  from  him. 

Then,  indeed,  Adjai  felt  lonely  and  forsaken,  for  he  felt 
sure  he  should  never,  never  see  her  again  ;  and  sobbing  aloud, 
he  was  about  to  throw  himself  upon  the  ground,  when  some 
one  shook  him  roughly,  and  cried  out,  “Here  is  a  good,  active 
boy!  He  ought  to  bring  a  good  price.”  Some  quarrelling 
then  followed,  which  ended  in  a  white  man  paying  down 
money,  and  Adjai  was  drawn  over  to  where  some  other  men 
and  women  stood,  awaiting  orders  from  their  owner. 

When  night  came,  they  were  given  some  cocanuts  to  eat, 
and  told  to  lie  down  on  the  sand  by  the  seashore.  Here  he 
spent  the  night,  lying  among  casks  of  palm  oil,  and  elephant’s 
tusks,  which  were  to  be  the  ship’s  visible  cargo. 

Adjai  lay  awake  all  night,  looking  up  at  the  stars,  and 
wondering  where  his  poor  mother  was,  and  if  she  were  think¬ 
ing  of  her  little  black  boy  ;  and  then  the  thought  of  his  own 
forlorn  condition  wouid  come  over  him,  and  he  would  sob  to 
himself,  softly,  for  fear  of  waking  the  others.  Poor  little  lad, 
He  thought  that  no  one  loved  him  now,  and  that  life  for  him 
was  always  going  to  be  just  as  sad  as  it  was  that  night.  He 
had  never  heard  of  the  loving  Father  in  Heaven,  Who  was 
even  then  watching  him  as  he  lay  on  the  sand,  and  leading 
him  out  of  his  life  of  misery  into  one  which  was  to  prove  a 
blessing  to  many.  He  was  like  many  others,  even  those  who 
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should  know  better,  who  seem  to  think  when  they  are  in 
trouble,  that  no  one  cares  for  them,  that  everything  is  going 
wrong,  and  will  never  come  right  again,  forgetting,  what  little 
Adjai  did  not  as  yet  know,  that  God  always  leads  us  in  the 
way  that  will  be  for  our  very  highest  good,  and  if  we  will  only 
trust  in  Him,  and  do  our  best  in  the  path  we  are  asked  to 
tread,  He  will  bring  everything  out  right  at  the  last,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  some  day  that  every  trial  has  lifted  us  up 
one  step  nearer  to  him. 

The  night  was  long,  but  morning  came  at  last,  and  with 
it  the  order  to  get  into  the  boats,  which  took  them  to  the  big 
ship  in  the  bay.  Then,  hot  as  it  was,  Adjai,  with  a  lot  of 
other  slaves,  was  packed  down  into  the  hold,  with  the  oil  and 
tusks;  and  there,  with  no  room  to  move,  little  air  and  scanty 
food,  they  stayed  for  days  and  days,  while  the  ship  sailed 
away  to  dispose  of  her  living  cargo.  Adjai  never  forgot  that 
awful  time;  it  always  made  him  shudder  to  think  of  it. 

But  oh,  the  joy  of  the  day  when  he  was  liberated  !  He 
never  forgot  that  either.  Just  how  long  they  were  in  that  ter¬ 
rible  hold,  I  do  not  know,  nor  did  they,  for  they  were  too 
wretched  to  care;  but  one  day  the  captives  heard  a  great  noise 
overhead.  Shots  were  fired,  shouts  and  groans  followed ;  a 
great  scuffling  and  much  tramping  were  going  on  above  them, 
but  none  of  the  slaves  conld  think  what  was  the  matter. 
Then  all  was  quiet,  and  suddenly  a  flood  of  light  shone  in  on 
them  from  above.  The  hatchway  was  open,  and  kind  faces 
were  looking  in  upon  them.  Adjai,  who  was  nearest  the 
opening,  was  first  pnlled  out  by  a  strong  arm,  and  then  one  by 
one,  all  the  rest  of  the  miserable  company  were  brought  into 
the  light  and  air.  Some  were  too  weak  to  stand,  and  some 
were  overcome  by  fear  of  fancied  new  danger — but  most  of 
them  were  glad  of  any  change  which  should  deliver  them 
from  the  torture  they  had  been  enduring;  and  all  of  them, 
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when  they  looked  into  the  pitying  faces  that  were  around 
them,  knew  that  no  harm  was  meant,  for  even  a  savage  knows 
the  meaning  of  a  look ,  although  he  cannot  understand  a  word. 

The  English  doctor  went  about  among  them,  examining 
their  condition,  and  ordering  what  food  each  was  to  have,  for 
they  were  all  so  nearly  starved  that  great  care  was  needed  at 
first. 

The  captain  of  the  good  ship  “Myrmidon”  was  much 
attracted  by  Adjai,  and  kept  him  often  about  him  ;  and  as  for 
Adjai,  when  he  first  looked  into  the  face  of  his  preserver,  a 
great  wave  of  affection  came  into  his  little  heart,  for  he  felt 
that  he  had  found  a  friend.  Certainly  he  was  unlike  any 
white  man  these  poor  creatures  had  ever  seen,  for  they  had 
only  had  experience  with  the  white  man  as  a  cruel  slave 
trader;  but  here  were  kindness  and  tender  treatment. 

Adjai  was  naturally  a  healthy  boy,  and  good  and  regular 
food  soon  made  him  active  and  merry.  He  loved  to  run 
about  among  the  sailors,  helping  them  whenever  he  could, 
doing  errands  for  them,  laughing  and  singing  his  native  songs, 
and  he  soon  picked  up  many  English  words.  Often  he 
thought  of  his  dear  mother,  and  wondered  where  she  was,  and 
if  she  were  wishing  for  her  little  boy. 

At  last  the  “Myrmidon”  put  into  harbor,  and  landed 
the  rescued  slaves  at  Sierra  Leone,  a  British  colony  on  the 
African  coast,  considerably  north  of  the  slave  coast.  As  they 
cast  anchor,  they  saw  coming  out  to  them  boats  loaded  with 
oranges,  bananas  and  mangoes,  for  sale  to  the  crew.  Another 
boat  pulled  out  to  them,  too,  rowed  by  black  boys,  dressed  in 
a  uniform  consisting  of  a  white  shirt  trimmed  with  red  braid, 
while  at  the  rudder  sat  a  white  man  dressed  in  black.  This 
was  the  mission  boat,  and  they  were  coming  out  to  welcome 
and  take  back  with  them  any  black  boys  that  might  be  on 
board  this  slave-rescuing  ship. 
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So  Adjai  was  soon  given  over  to  their  charge  and  taken 
ashore,  and  into  the  city  of  Freetown — where  the  sights  that 
met  his  unaccustomed  eyes  must  have  made  them  open  very 
wide.  Here  the  streets  were  pleasant  and  shady,  and  the 
houses,  half  hidden  by  orange  and  tall  cocoanut  trees,  must 
have  looked  like  palaces  to  the  little  savage  who  had  hitherto 
seen  little  but  the  bamboo  and  leaf  huts  of  his  native  village. 
But  when  the  little  band  arrived  at  the  mission  house,  with 
its  ample  accommodations,  school-rooms  and  chapel,  and  Ad¬ 
jai  found  that  this  was  to  be  his  home,  he  was  indeed  aston¬ 
ished,  and  could  scarcely  believe  his  good  fortune. 

What  made  it  seem  more  like  a  reality,  was  the  immedi¬ 
ate  gift  of  a  school  uniform.  From  the  moment  he  became 
the  happy  possessor  of  that  white  shirt,  ornamented  with  rows 
of  beautiful  red  braid,  he  felt  indeed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
band,  and,  being  a  bright  boy  naturally,  he  seemed  to  realize 
from  the  first  that  he  must  live  up  to  his  new  privileges. 

And  now  what  a  change  came  into  the  life  of  the  little 
“  son  of  the  forest/’  He  who  had  been  brought  up  in  densest 
ignorance  was  now  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  studied,  just 
as  other  little  boys  do  in  school,  the  things  which  were  to 
make  him  a  useful  man.  Then  he  was  taught  with  the  others 
to  work  in  the  garden,  to  cultivate  vegetables,  and  to  use  car¬ 
penter’s  tools  But,  better  still,  he  learned  about  the  Heavenly 
Father  Who  had  always  been  caring  for  him  and  watching 
over  him,  and  he  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  Holy  Saviour, 
His  life,  and  His  death  upon  the  cross,  all  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  many  times  that  I  am  afraid  we  sometimes  do  not 
realize  what  it  means.  But  to  Adjai  it  was  a  great  revelation, 
and  it  touched  him  deeply,  for  he  had  a  loving,  grateful  heart, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  begged  to  be  baptised. 

So,  one  day,  he  knelt  by  the  font,  and  received  the  great 
gift  which  made  him  a  “  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  God, 
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and  an  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  while  he  was 
given  the  name  of  Samuel  Adjai  Crowther,  after  a  good  man 
who  had  once  been  much  interested  in  that  mission. 

Adjai,  or  Samuel  as  he  was  now  called,  grew  tall  and 
strong;  and  as  he  proved  to  be  very  clever  at  his  books,  he 
became,  while  quite  young,  a  teacher  in  a  branch  school  which 
was  established  a  few  miles  from  Freetown,  at  “  Fourah  Bay,” 
and  many  a  time  did  he  go  out  in  that  same  old  mission  boat 
that  brought  him  first  ashore,  to  greet  some  other  poor  slave, 
who  had  been  rescued  from  cruel  “  dealers,”  just  as  he  had 
been.  And  oh,  how  often  he  hoped  that  among  them  he 
might  perhaps  find  his  dear  mother  !  But  he  never  did. 

Each  time  he  met  with  a  disappointment,  he  tried  to  re¬ 
member  that  she  was  in  the  same  loving  Hands  that  had 
guided  him  through  his  troubles  to  the  quiet  haven  where  he 
now  was  ;  and  he  would  pray  that  some  day,  in  God’s  own 
time,  he  might  be  permitted  to  instruct  her  in  those  Heavenly 
things  which  had  so  altered  his  life. 

As  years  went  by,  Samuel  helped  to  teach  one  class  after 
another  in  the  school  to  be  Christian  lads,  and  to  train  them  in 
Christian  ways  ;  and  so  earnest  was  he  in  his  work,  and  so 
dearly  did  he  love  to  tell  these  poor  black  people  of  the  good¬ 
ness  and  love  of  the  Saviour,  that  it  was  finally  decided  he 
should  study  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

He  knew  the  native  language,  and  could  talk  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  much  more  easily  than  the  Englishmen  who  had  to  learn 
the  African  tongue.  Then,  too,  he  had  suffered  as  they  had, 
and  knew  the  misery  of  having  no  hope.  He  had  lived  their 
life,  and  could  think  their  thoughts.  That  was  a  great  help 
to  him  in  his  work,  for  there  is  nothing  which  so  soon  touches 
the  human  heart  as  sympathy.  Besides  all  this,  the  climate 
near  the  coast  was  almost  surely  fatal  to  a  European,  and 
here  he  was  in  his  native  air,  born  to  heat  and  damp  as  the 
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earthworm  is  to  the  cavities  in  the  earth.  So,  in  1851,  he  went 
to  England,  and,  after  passing  some  examinations  in  Isling¬ 
ton,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  returning  to 
Sierra  Leone,  to  spend  his  life  among  his  own  people. 

He  married,  while  quite  a  young  man,  a  young  native  girl 
named  “  Asano,”  a  convert  like  himself  from  heathen  dark¬ 
ness. 

At  two  different  times  he  accompanied  expeditions  up  the 
Niger,  and  wrote  a  detailed  account  of  their  experiences. 
Meantime,  five  English  Bishops  had  been  sent  out  to  take 
charge  of  the  Church  in  the  colony,  and  one  after  another 
they  had  succumbed  to  the  terrible  African  fever.  What 
were  the  people  to  do?  The  Church  was  growing  with  the 
town  ;  for  not  only  were  freed  negroes  from  other  countries 
sent  here  to  establish  homes  for  themselves,  but  the  good 
work  for  which  the  colony  was  originally  founded  in  1780, 
viz  :  that  same  work  of  rescuing  slaves  from  the  Portugese 
traders  by  which  Adjai  himself  was  saved,  was  still  going  on, 
and  many  were  being  added  to  the  Church. 

More  and  more  the}’  needed  the  care  of  a  Bishop  ;  more 
preachers  and  teaehers  were  required,  and  it  seemed  that  few 
foreigners  could  survive  their  first  year  in  that  unhealthy  air. 
So  it  was  at  last  decided  that  Samuel  Adjai  Crowther,  who 
had  labored  so  long  and  so  faithfully,  should  be  consecrated 
Bishop. 

A  second  trip  was  taken  then  to  England  ;  and  there,  on 
June  29th,  1864,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  “  Niger 
Region.” 

And  now  I  have  to  tell  you  of  a  wonderful  event  in  the 
life  of  Bishop  Crowther,  an  event  which  should  help  to  make 
strong  the  faith  of  every  one  who  reads  it. 

One  day,  when  the  Bishop  was  visiting  one  of  the  outside 
mission  stations,  some  little  distance  from  Freetown,  as  he 
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was  preaching,  he  noticed  an  old  Negro  woman  whom  he  did 
not  know.  She  sat  upon  a  back  seat  in  the  corner,  and  seemed 
to  be  fairly  drinking  in  the  words  of  hope  that  he  was  speak¬ 
ing.  Her  face  was  so  sorrowful  that  it  filled  the  good  Bishop’s 
heart  with  pity  to  look  at  her,  and  after  he  had  finished  talk¬ 
ing,  he  went  and  sat  down  by  her,  and  asked  her  to  tell  him 
about  her  troubles. 

The  poor  old  woman  had  never  been  used  to  sympathy, 
and  the  first  touch  of  it  brought  a  flood  of  tears,  and  through 
her  sobs  she  told  him  of  her  hard  life.  “  But,”  said  she,  “  the 
greatest  trouble  I  ever  had  was  when  I  lost  my  little  boy.” 

The  Bishop  asked  if  it  was  long  ago. 

“  Oh,”  said  she,  “  it  was  many  years  ago,  when  he  was 
only  about  eleven  years  old.” 

Then  a  thought  came  into  the  Bishop’s  mind,  and  he 
looked  at  her  quickly  and  closely  ;  was  his  hope  at  last  to  be 
fulfilled  ?  Alas,  in  the  wrinkled  face,  with  its  crown  of  snowy 
hair,  he  could  not  trace  a  remembered  feature.  Still  he 
looked,  and  with  a  trembling  voice,  asked,  “  What  was  your 
child’s  name  ?,’ 

The  reply  came  back  in  a  sob:  “Adjai,  I  called  him 
Adjai.” 

His  life-long  prayer  had  been  answered.  “  Mother  !”  he 
cried,  with  great  joy. 

The  long  separated  mother  and  son  were  together  once 
more.  God  had  been  good,  and  given  her  back  to  the  em¬ 
brace  of  the  son  who  had  never  ceased  to  long  for  her. 

Can  you  not  imagine  the  happiness  of  the  hours  which 
followed,  as  they  talked  over  the  events  of  the  many  years 
they  were  apart,  the  trials,  troubles  and  suffering  on  the 
mother’s  part,  the  preservation,  the  work  and  the  triumphs  of 
the  son?  The  old,  newly-found  mother  was  taken  home,  and 
Asano  and  the  children  came  around  her  with  kind  and  loving 
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looks  and  words;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  they  tried  to 
make  up  to  her  for  some  of  the  lost  pleasures  of  the  years 
gone  by.  All  this  for  years  they  had  planned  and  longed  to 
do,  so  the  poor  old  woman,  after  her  long  life  of  slavery  and 
hardships,  came  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  Christian  home, 
and  learned  from  the  lips  of  the  son  she  had  long  mourned  as 
dead  about  the  Saviour’s  mercy  and  the  salvation  He  had 
bought  for  her  with  His  Blood. 

Then,  one  happy  day,  the  Bishop  led  his  mother  by  the 
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hand  to  the  font,  and  there  baptised  her  in  the  Name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  We  can  quite  realize  that  this  was  the  happiest 
day  of  his  life,  this  day  when  the  prayer  of  years  was  answered, 
and  the  two  were  made  members  of  “one  family  in  Christ.” 
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Together  they  lived  in  the  joy  of  reunion,  till  God  called 
her  home,  where  now  her  beloved  son  has  joined  her  in  the 
blessed  Paradise  of  God. 

Bishop  Crowther  died  in  the  winter  of  1891,  aged  about 
eighty-one  years. 


H.  M.  Morrison. 
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